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Notes. 


“REVENGE FOR HONOUR’: 
GLAPTHORNE’S PLAY ATTRIBUTED 
TO CHAPMAN. 


In 1654—twenty years after Chapman’s 
‘death—was published ‘‘ Revenge for Honour, 
A Tragedie, by George Chapman. London, 
Printed for Richard Marriot, in S. Dunstan’s 
‘Church-yard, Fleetstreet.” It is included 
in both the modern collections of Chapman’s 
plays (Pearson, 1873; R. H. Shepherd, 
1874 and 1889); and, although many critics 
have expressed doubts of its genuineness, it 
always finds a place in discussions of his 
dramatic work. 

That Chapman’s authorship has been 
doubted is not surprising. The style of 
“Revenge for Honour’ is totally different 
from that of any of his authentic plays, and 


shows the most palpable evidence of the 
influence of his later contemporaries. The 
free use of lines with feminine endings makes 
Fletcher’s influence the more obvious, but 
Massinger’s is equally apparent on a closer 
study of the play. It would indeed be 
remarkable should Chapman, towards the 
close of his life, have changed his methods 
ter those of the new school. Yet there are 
those who seem to feel no hesitation in 
assuming that he did so. It is strange to 
find so careful a critic as Dr. Stoll using 
‘Revenge for Honour’ as the text for a 
disquisition upon the ‘ Influence of Fletcher 
on Chapman ’* without the faintest allusion 
to any suspicion of its genuineness. 

In 1653 (the year before the publication of 
‘ Revenge for Honour ’) a play entitled ‘ The 
Paraside, a Revenge for Honour,’ printed 
for the same pnblisher, was entered in the 
register as by Henry Glapthorney. The most 
conspicuous feature of the play published as 
Chapman’s is the murder of Almanzor, Caliph 
of Arabia, by his son Abrahen. The play 
entered as Glapthorne’s had a similar title, 
it had parricide for its theme, and it was 
printed for the same publisher. There is, 
therefore, good prima facie evidence to 
support the suggestion of Fleay{ that the 
two plays are identical. 

Although Fleay is convinced of their 
identity, and is equally convinced that 
Chapman did not write the extant play, for 
some reason or other the natural inference 
that its author was Glapthorne does not 
commend itself to him. After mentioning 
that it was entered in the Stationers’ Re- 
gister by Richard Marriot on Nov. 29, 1653, 
as Glapthorne’s, and issued by him in 1654 
as by George Chapman, he continues :— 

“How any one can attach the slightest value 
to such attributions of authorship is a puzzle to 
me. Yet Mr. Swinburne says,‘ That it is the 
work of Chapman I see no definite reason to 
dispute, and not a little room to suppose that it 
may be.’ But Chapman’s writing for the stage 
ceased in 1608....I can only say that there is no 
author known to me to whom I can assign it, and 
that I dare not imitate the rashness of those who 
set value on Marriot’s statement.” 


Sir Adolphus Ward (‘History of English 


Dramatic Literature’) and Prof. Macneile 
Dixon (‘Cambridge History of English 





* See Appendix II. to his ‘ John Webster. 

+ An earuer play called ‘The Parricide,’ acted 
by the Prince’s Company, is mentioned in Sir 
Henry Herbert’s licence-book under date May 27, 
1624. There is not the slightest evidence to connect 
this with the play under discussion. 

+ ‘Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama,’ vol. ii. pp. 326-7. 
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Literature ’) both refer to the possibility of 
Glapthorne’s authorship without committing 


themselves to a decision; while Prof. 
Schelling (‘ Elizabethan Drama ’), though of 
opinion that “ the play is possessed of more 
motion than any drama of Chapman’s,” 
considers it to be “of a general excellence 
beyond the reach of Glapthorne.” It re- 
quires, however, no very close study of 
Glapthorne’s acknowledged work to show 
that it is his. 

Glapthorne’s dramas—or rather the 
dramas published under his name and 
recognized as authentic—are five in num- 
ber: ‘ Argalus and Parthenia,’ published in 
1639; and ‘The Hollander,’ ‘Wit in a 
Constable,’ ‘ The Tragedy of Albertus Wallen- 
stein,’ and ‘ The Ladies Priviledge,’ published 
in 1640. All of these plays were written 
between 1634 and 1640. He has also left us 
a collection of ‘Poems’ published in 1639; 
some lines ‘ On the Death and Poems of his 
most deare friend Master Thomas Bee- 
dome,’ 1641; and ‘ White-Hall, a Poem,’ 
written in 1642, and published in the following 
year with ‘ Elegies’ on the deaths of Francis, 
Earl of Bedford ; Henry, Earl of Manchester ; 
and Mrs. Anne Kirk. A single reading of 
these productions has furnished me with the 
evidence of Glapthorne’s authorship of 
‘ Revenge for Honour’ here presented. 

Turning first to the prologue to the play, 
we find that ‘“‘our Author” bewails the 
impossibility of satisfying the “ several 
phantasies”’ of the playgoing public of his 
day. ‘‘ Hard and severe,” he says— 

Hard and severe the task is then to write 

So as may please each various appetite. 

The same complaint, in much the same 
sort of language, is made in the prologue to 
‘The Ladies Priviledge. Again it is “ our 
Author ”’ who speaks, and here he asks :-— 
How shall we then 
Please the so various appetites of men ? 

I have spoken of Massinger’s influence on 
the author of ‘ Revenge for Honour.’ This 
is very noticeable in the measured, argumen- 
tative rhetoric of the speeches of Mura and 
Tarifa in Acts II.,III.,and IV. It isevenmore 
apparent in parts of ‘ Argalus and Parthenia,’ 
‘ Albertus Wallenstein, and ‘The Ladies 
Priviledge, where Glapthorne not only 
imitates Massinger’s style, but not infre- 
quently borrows his characteristic metaphors 
and turns of expression. But, apart from 
these imitations, there is another respect in 
which Glapthorne resembles Massinger, and 
that is in his habit of self-repetition. He 
repeats himself almost as frequently as 











Massinger does, and a great deal more- 
flagrantly. Two of the more conspicuous of 
these repetitions are noted in Pearson’s. 
edition of his works, where it is pointed out 
that a passage seven lines in length, be-- 
ginning with the words, 

Time shall depend like summer on your brow, 
which appears in Act ITI. of ‘ The Hollander,” 
is reproduced verbatim in Act III. of ‘ The- 
Ladies Priviledge’; and that a sixteen-line 
elegy ‘ Upon the Death of his Sister, Mrs.. 
Priscilla Glapthorne’ (Pearson, ii. 212), is 
made to do service again (as an elegy for- 
Parthenia) at the end of ‘ Argalus and 
Parthenia.’ Even a superficial. examination 
of his work has been sufficient to disclose 
several other repetitions of the same kind.. 
Two ‘Epithalamiums, of sixteen and twenty- 
two lines each respectively, and the first 
ten lines of a love-song, all printed among: 
the ‘ Poems’ (Pearson, ii. 189, 190, and 193), 
have also, with a few verbal differences, been. 
introduced into the play last named. This 
being so, if ‘ Revenge for Honour’ is Glap- 
thorne’s we need not be surprised to find 
that it contains lines that are also to be- 
found in ‘The Ladies Priviledge.’ At the- 
beginning of Act II. sc. ii. of ‘ Revenge for: 
Honour ’ we find :— 

Caropia...The amorous Turtles, that at first 

acquaintance 
Strive to expresse in murmuring notes their loves,. 
Do, when agreed on their affections, change 
Their chirps to billing. 

Abilqualit. And in feather’d arms 
Incompasse mutually their gawdy neckes. 
and in Act I. of ‘ The Ladies Priviledge ’ :— 
The modest Turtles which 
In view of other more lascivious Birds 
Exchange their innocent loves in timerous sighes,. 
Do when alone most prittily convert 
Their chirps to billing ; and with feather’d armes: 
Encompasse mutually their gawdy neckes. 

This alone, taken in conjunction with the- 
external evidence to which I have referred,. 
should be conclusive of Glapthorne’s author- 
ship. But I will add a few parallels with 
other passages in the play * :— 

1. ....who though she be not clad 
In Persian silks, or costly Tyrian purples. 
I. i. 289. 
Mars did not wooe the Queen of Love in Armes,. 
But wrapt his batter’d limbs in Persian silks, 
Or costly Tyrian purples. 
‘ Argalus and Parthenia,’ I. i. 9, 





* The editions used are Pearson’s edition of’ 
Chapman’s ‘ Dramatic Works,’ 1873, in 3 vols. 
(vol. iii.), and his two-volume edition of Glap-- 
thorne’s ‘ Plays and Poems,’ 1874. References: 
to the plays are by act and scene (or act alone), 
followed by the page of the volume upon which 
the passage quoted occurs. 
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Tis a fate, Sir, 5 ’ 
Which I must stand, though it come dress’d 
in flames, oe 
Killing as circular fire. III. i. 319. 
Would he were here, and arm’d with salphurous 
clouds, : ihe 
Like Jove imbracing Semele in fire, aye 
This hand should snatch thee from his circular 
flames. Ee 
si Regalos and Parthenia,’ II. ii. 24. 


*Twil bring death with’t eb 
Sure as stifling dampe. III. i. 319. 
White truth 
Flies from the ranckorous poyson of your 
breath, alteaice 
As from a stifling dampe 
TheHollander,’ I. 91. 


Methinks the horror of the sound should fright 
To everlasting ruine the whole world, 
Start nature’s Genius. III. i. 321. 
And with unusuall harshnesse of the sound 
Deafen the genius of the world. 
‘The Ladies Priviledge,’ I. 102. 
What rumor’s this, that on the tongue of 
fame 
Flies like a prodigy ? as if it came 
To fright the Genius of the world with feares. 
‘ Anniversary on the Death of 
Mrs. Anne Kirk,’ vol. ii. p. 256. 
....sooner thinke 
To charm the Genius of the world to peace 
When earthquakes have affrighted it. 
‘ Argalus and Parthenia,’ V. i. 63. 


I know the love thou bear’st Prince Abilqualit 


” Makes thy big heart swell as *t had drunk the 


fome Poin 
Of angry Dragons. IV. i. 336. 
And with a juyce, more poysonous than the 
fome ” 
Of angry Dragons...., _ - 
val Argalus and Parthenia,’ II. ii. 29. 
You’re a Tyrant, 
One that delights to feed on ro or — 
> ks 4 


...-you are such, 
So merciless a tyrant, a doe is 
To feede on your owne bowels. se 
Poe a Albertus Wallenstein,’ IV. i. 61. 
(Abrahen to Caropia.) 
Sing out, Angel, 
And charm the world (were it at mortal 
diff’rence) a ne . 
¥ pace Wi ine inchantments. 
To peace wit ine es we 
(Albertus to Isabel.) 
There’s not an accent issuing from your lips, 
But has the power, should thunder speak, to 
charm ‘ 
To peacefull quiet the affrighted world. 
‘ Wallenstein,’ I. iii. 26. 
.++-aS precious 
As the prime virgins of the Spring, the violets. 
V. ii. 351. 
The early Violets. . “a not alone 
The Spring’s prime Virgins. 
jaca ‘The Hollander,’ I. 91. 


9. No, she shall not; 
Nor you, until this body be one wound, 

Lay a rude hand upon me! V. ii. 353, 
Even when his body seem’d but all one wound, 

‘ Wallenstein,’ I. i. 14. 

The Iron Souldier that i’ th’ rage of warre 
Nere wept, when all his body was one scarre. 
Lines ‘On the Death of Francis, Earl 

of Bedford,’ vol. ii. p. 251. 

The following characteristic words and- 
expressions of Glapthorne’s may also be. 
noted :— 

Masculine.—This is an adjective for which 
Glapthorne shows a marked partiality. In. 
‘ Revenge for Honour’ we have “ masculine 
honour” (301, 329), “masculine temper ” 
(322), “‘ masculine perfections ” (348), ‘‘ mas-- 
culine courage”’’ (354). Elsewhere in his 
works we find masculine temper—courage—- 
fancy—virtue—wit—rage. 

Riot on=assault, use violence to :— 

His violent wrath, breaking through his allegiance, 
May riot on your person. 

* Revenge for Honour,’ III. i. 318. 
But pray declare, my lord, 
Why you thus riot on my guiltless self. 

‘ Argalus and Parthenia,’ II. ii. 24, 
...-Should your fury riot on my life, 
°*Twould not affright me. 

‘ Wallenstein,’ IV. i. 60. 
Marble=grave, tombstone :— 
-.+.We will have him shortly, ’t shall go hard else,. 
A tenant to his marble. 
‘ Revenge for Honour,’ III. i. 324. 
When you in peace are shrowded in your marble 
Ibid., IV. i. 331. 
Why then should death, 
(If I were now creeping into my Marble) 
To me be terrible ? 
79. 
-.-+.-my Ancestors, whose dust 
Would ’a broke through the [? their] Marbles, to- 
revenge 
To me this fatall injury. 
‘The Ladies Priviledge,’ IV. 141. 
-...a brave Epitaph 
Grav’d on thy marble. 
‘Wit in a Constable,’ IV. i. 211. 
Heavie as thy cold Marble. 
‘ Elegy on Sir Robert Ayton,’ vol. ii. p. 208. 

Whiteness=purity, chastity. This occurs 

three times in ‘ Revenge for Honour’ :— 
....the truth 
He owes his own affection and your whiteness. 
III. i. 320. 
And now I would not but this devil Prince 
Had done this act upon Caropia’s whiteness. 
III. i. 323-4, 
.... twas a rape 
Upon my honour, more then on her whitenesse. 
V. i. 331. 


* Wallenstein,’ V. ii. 


and in ‘ Wallenstein ’ :— 





I have no other but my Virgin whitenesse 


Left to uphold my fame. I. iii. 26. 
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and ‘ The Hollander ’ 
So chast, the pure ciliate’ Doves may envy 
Her unstain’d whitenesse. I. 80. 
It is customary to speak but slightingly of 
Glapthorne’s qualities as a dramatist, and 
it is therefore not without some amusement 
that one finds more than one critic disposed 
to assign to ‘ Revenge for Honour’ a high 
place among Chapman’s works. The writer 
of the memoir of Chapman in Pearson’s 
edition of his plays says that “as far as 
interest of plot and variety of characters are 
‘concerned ”’ it “ ranks first in order of merit 
of all Chapman’s dramatic compositions.” 
‘The praise sounds excessive, but, however 
inferior the play may be to Chapman’s 
‘dramas judged purely from a poetic stand- 
point, it seems to me to be deserved. 
“Revenge for Honour’ is indeed an ad- 
mirable tragedy of its kind. Though cer- 
tainly one of the most sanguinary of 
“Tragedies of Blood’ (for of the six chief 
‘characters all but one meet with a violent 
death), it has a well-constructed plot full of 
surprising, but not unnatural, developments 
leading up to a quite unforeseen conclusion. 
It is sad to reflect that the establishment of its 
proper place amongst the works of one of the 
least esteemed of minor dramatists is cal- 
culated to deprive it even of such measure 
of attention as, through the dishonesty of its 
seventeenth-century publisher, it has hitherto 





received. H. DuGDALE SYKES. 
Enfield. 
STORIES OF THE SWARMING AND 


ASCENSION OF FISHES. 


In Henri Cordier’s ‘ Les Voyages en Asie en 
XIVe siécle du bienheureux frére Odoric de 
Pordenone,’ Paris, 1891, p. 188, we meet this 
text :— 

‘* En ce pays [le royaume de Campe] treuve on 
grande merveille ; car toutes maniéres de poisson 
que on treuve en la mer vient en ce pays si que on 
ne voit riens en cette mer fors que poissons. Et 
vient chascune espéce de poisson par lui, et demeure 
trois jours droit 4 rive, et puis s’en va cette maniére 
de poisson. Puis vient une autre génération et 
fait ce meismes, et sic de aliis jusques a tant que 
tous y sont venus une fois ou en I’an tant seule- 
ment. Et quant on demande a eeaulx du pays 
dont ce vient et que ce monte, ilz disent que ces 
poissons viennent faire révérence au roy de ce 
pays.” 

From the following quotations it will be 
manifest that congenial beliefs were held by 
the olden Japanese and Chinese :— 


‘Tema, an islet a little distance off the coast 
of the province Idzumo, has an old shrine of the 
god Sukunabikona no Mikoto. Every last night 














of the year innumerable cuttlefish swarm there- 
about, which fishermen busy themselves in netting, 
It is their opinion that every cuttlefish that has 
already done obeisance to the god is marked with 
black lots on its back, but every bne caught on 
its way to the shrine has no such dots. The 
Chinese say that annually late in the spring a 
multitude of carps, some black and some yellow, 
arrive from the sea and several rivers ob Lun- 
mun (lit., Dragon’s Gate), to compete with one 
another to ascend the very high cataract. Those 
which have accomplishea the feat are turned 
into dragons, but the unsuccessful ones retreat 
each with a mark set on its forehead. It should 
seem quite inexplicable that the Japanese cuttle- 
fish are marked only after their visit to the shrine, 
whereas the Chinese carps are marked when they 
have proved unable to ascend the waterfall.”— 
Kurozawa, ‘ Kwaikitsu Dan,’ 1653. 

‘*In the eighth moon every year, crabs become 
possessed in their abdomen of a spike—a genuine 
rice spike about an inch long, which they carry 
eastwards as their presents to the sea-god. Before 
the delivery of the presents they should never be 
eaten.”—Twan Ching-Shih, ‘ Yii- -yang-tsah-tsu,’ 
written in the ninth century, tom. xvii. 

*“The Chinese work ‘ Han-shi’ gives this ac- 
count: ‘ Late in every autumn, when the rice ripens, 
crabs come out of their holes, each seizing a spike 
of rice, and go to render homage to their chief. 
Uninterruptedly for many days and nights, they 
run towards the river Yang-tsze, bubbling and 
foaming in their mouths, and grow somewhat 
bigger on their entrance to it. Thence they set 
forw ard towards the sea, becoming of still greater 
size upon entering it. Somebody says they 
carry rice to the sea-god, and, should you open 
their belly in the eighth moon, you could find in 
it a rice spike about an inch in length.’ ”—Aoki, 
‘Kon-yé Manroku,’ written in the eighteenth 
century, in the ‘ Hyakka Setsurin,’ vol. iv. 
p. 163, Tokyo, 1891. 

In Lin Hung’s ‘ Shan-kia-tsing-kung,’ 
written in the Sung dynasty (961- 1279), 
quoted in the ‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1703, 
tome eccexliv., crabs are thus lauded :— 

‘** Very insignificant in the scale of creation as 
they are apparently, they seem to have instinc- 
tively the sense of respect because of their doing 
duty to their chief with the as of the rice 
spike kept in their belly.” 


There is no doubt that these errors arose 
from the Chinese confusion of the crabs’ eggs 
with the rice spikes. For the details of 
similar multituaes of land crabs annually 
carrying on their periodic seaward march, and 
their especial palatableness after their en- 
trance to the sea, v. De Rochefort, ‘ His- 
toire Naturelle et Morale des Iles Antilles de 
Amérique,’ Rotterdam, 1665, pp. 255-7. 

To the above-quoted text of Odoric, 
Cordier gives this note :— 

* Pauthier fait (‘Marco Polo,’ 577, note) la 
remarque. ‘ Cette histoire des poissons, racontée 
si naivement... -expliquerait peut-étre l’origine du 
nom de Cyamba ou Ciampa donné a ce pays, car 
dans la langue télingana, de la céte du Coromandel, 
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le poisson se nomme Champa.’ M. Abel des 
Michels écrit (‘ Luc Van tién,’ p. 66, note): ‘ Dans 
la province de Thai Nguyén (Tong-king) est un 
golfe ou se trouve un grand rocher, au pied duquel 
un jeu de la nature a formé trois degrés assez 
hauts, et disposés comme les marches d’un escalier. 
D’aprés une croyance populaire, l’on verrait: tous 
les ans, & des époques déterminées, plusieurs 
espéces de poissons s’y réunir et lutter A qui bondira 
par dessus. Ceux qui seraient assez heureux 
pour arriver jusqu’au degré de plus élevé’seraient, 
apres y avoir séjouené un certain temps sans 
prendre aucune nourriture, transformés en animaux 
terrestres. A ces époques fixes, connues des 
habitants, un grand nombre d’entre eux s’y 
rendraient pour ramasser les poissons qui, ne 
pouvant franchir les trois degrés,se brisent la téte 
contre le rocher.’ Il s’agit d’ailleurs dans tout 
ceci d’un fait naturel transformé en légende, 
de la monte de certains poissons pour faire leur 
frai. Peut-étre ce poisson est-il lalose, le sam 
lai, si recherché dans l’Extréme Orient, qui pénétre 
dans les fleuves en mai et retourne a la mer en 
septembre. . .’—Pp. 194-5. 

This Tongkingese belief is evidently a 
duplicate of the above-mentioned Chinese 
opinion, which runs as follows in its original 
records :— 

“Chang Hwa’s ‘ Poh-wuh-chi,’ written in the 
third century 4.D., states that annually near the 
end of the spring the crowds of carps as well as 
‘ yellow-fish ’** come to the bottom of the cataract 
of Dragon’s Gate and vie with one another to 
ascend it. After all, no more than seventy-one 
fishes are able to effect the ascension. On the 
safe arrival of each of them at the head of the 
falls, it would suddenly become rainy and stormy, 
and a spontaneous fire would burn out its tail 
to turn it into a dragon. Another book, ‘ Sin- 
shi-san-tsin-ki,’ written in the fifth century, 
relates that, out of the assemblage of large carps 
beneath Dragon’s Gate, only a few are meta- 
morphosed to dragons after ascending it, whereas 
the majority of several thousands that has been 
unable to do so remains as fish, each marked 
on its froat and stripped of the branchial arches.” 
—‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ tom. cccexxxvii. 

“It is commonly said a carp could turn itself 
into a dragon, which should appear not necessarily 
true. Indeed, this fish is endowed with a mystic 
nature enabling it to leap an unusual distance both 
in rivers and in lakes. Now the fall of Dragon’s 
Gate is so high and precipitous as to be utterly 
insurmountable to all manners of fishes; yet a 
carp can ascend it, whence the popular belief in 
its dragonish metamorphosis. Hii Shin [at the 
close of the first century] said: ‘ Every third 
moon of the year, the wei-fish [a sturgeon] ascends 
the river, and is turned into the dragon, should 
it succeed to pass over the torrent of Dragon’s 
Gate.’ But he did not: mention the carp in this 
connexion. In the ‘'ang-yun,’ published in 750, 
we are told, ‘Mount Fung, otherwise named 
Mount Lun-mun (Dragon’s Gate), stands in Fung- 
chau. <A huge fish, after ascending it, is trans- 





* Chinese, Hwang-yii. This is a sturgeon, 
Acipenser mantchuricus, Basil, according to 
O. F. von Mollendorff (Journal of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, New 
Series, vol. xi. p. 111, Shanghai, 1877). 








formed into a dragon, but in case it is incompetent 
to the task it repeatedly strikes its forehead 
against the rocks, and gives out much blood, 
making all the water red.’ It does not specify 
the carp neither. Hence we should understand 
the popular opinion to be groundless.’’—Sie 
Chung-Chi, ‘ Wu-tsah-tsu,’ c. 1610, tom. ix. 
Notwithstanding this learned refutation, 
the Chinese idea of the carp’s transformation 
was early introduced to Japan, where, 
having given birth to many a legend and 
folk-lore, it remains to this day much swaying 
the mind and usage of the people. So they 
deem the carp as a symbol of promotion. On 
the fifth day of the fifth moon, festivity is 
observed in honour of male children ; every 
family possessed of any such plants about 
its house a flag figured with a huge carp 
ascending a waterfall, a happy expression 
of the parental hope that the child should 
grow a distinguished man. Down to the 
period of Genroku (1688-1703), there existed 
the so-called Dragon’s Pond on a hilltop in 
the province Oomi. Tradition says that 
several times a carp leaped out of it, 
clambered to the summit of a rock south-east 
thereof, struck it repeatedly with its tail 


until the latter was torn asunder, and then,. 
becoming a flying dragon, it ascended to- 


heaven (Ségawa, ‘Oomi Yochi Shiryaku,’ 
finished in 1734, tom. Ixxix.). And, though 
now apparently devoid of any attaching 
legends, the standing of a dragon-god’s 
shrine in the so-called Carp’s Fen near the 
Temple of Kasuga at Oohara, prov. Yama- 
shiro, points to a similar association having 
given rise to it (Byakue, ‘Sansha Meiseki 
Shi,’ 1702, tom. x.). For the account and 
explanation of the allied Chinese, Japanese,,. 
and Indian belief in the metamorphoses of 
snakes into dragons, see my article on * The: 
Origin and Development of the Dragon’ in 
The Taiyé, vol. xxii. No. 1, p. 178, Tokyo.. 
January, 1916. 

However, the carp is not the only 
Japanese animal held to be capable of 
ascending to heaven. Thus, we read as 
following in Kikuoka’s ‘ Shokoku Rijindan,’ 
written in the eighteenth century, tom. ii. :— 

“In the sea of Neyaura, which is situate on 
the boundary line of the two provinces Echigo 
and Dewa, there is to be seen a tall, round, gigantic 
rock more than 600 feet in diameter. It is called 
Neya no Hokotate (Erect Spear of Neya). Popular 
tradition says, should any hermit-crab climb up 
to its top, it would be thereby enabled to ascend 
to heaven. But of course the goal is so unattain- 
able that all that try it fall down from the midway 
as is evident from a vast heap of their empty 
shells as numberless as the grains of sand.” 

KumaGusu MINAKATA.. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


{See 10 S. xi., xii.; 11 S. i-xii., passim ; 
12 S. i. 65, 243.) 


PIONEERS AND PHILANTHROPISTS 
(continued). 


ELIZABETH Fry. 


London.—A marble statue of Mrs. Frys 
‘placed at the top of the staircase, 
beneath the dome at the Old Bailey, was 
unveiled by the Countess of Dudley on 
May 21,1914. The Lord Mayor of London, 
who was present, disclosed the fact that the 
donor was Miss Fletcher. The statue is 
the work of Mr. Alfred Drury, R.A., and 
represents the great prison reformer in 
‘simple Quaker dress and wearing a close- 
fittmg bonnet. The ceremony of unveiling 
was performed, on the anniversary of Mrs. 
Fry’s birth, by her great-niece, and many 
other of her family connexions were present. 
On the polished pedestal is inscribed :— 

Elizabeth Fry 

1780-1845, 
‘followed by Browning’s appropriate lines :— 
One who never turned her back, 
But marched breast forward. 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
Wrong would triumph. 
Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better ; 
Sleep to wake. 
At the sides are bronze panels depicting in 
‘relief scenes of Mrs. Fry’s prison work. 

Barking, Essex.—Elizabeth Fry is buried 
in the little graveyard contiguous to the 
Friends’ Meeting-House. The only memorial 
is @ small stone about 2 ft. high, which marks 
the resting-place of her husband and herself. 
It bears the following laconic inscription :— 

Joseph Fry 
died 1861, 
aged 84, 
Elizabeth, wife of 
Joseph Fry, 
died 1845, 
aged 65. 


{See 10 S. x. 150.) 


SAMUEL GURNEY. 


Stratford, Essex.—On Sept. 30, 1861, an 
obelisk, erected by subscription to the 
memory of Samuel Gurney, the banker- 
philanthropist, in the Broadway, was un- 
veiled by Mr. John Davis, J.P., of Cranbrook 
Park. It is constructed of grey granite, is 
42 ft. high, and was designed by John Bell, 
and executed by the Cheesewring Granite Co. 











Two sides of the base contain drinking- 
fountains, the water flowing from groups of 
lilies sculptured in white marble. On the 
west side is inscribed as follows :— 
In remembrance of 
Samuel Gurney 
who died the 6th of June 1856. 
Erected by his 
fellow parishioners and friends, 1861. _ . 
‘* When the ear heard him, then it blessed him.” 
Barking, Essex.—Mr. Gurney was laid to 
rest in the Friends’ Burial - Ground, his 
grave being next to that of his sister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry. On the small headstone is 
inscribed :— 
Samuel Gurney, 
died 1856, 
aged 69. 
Elizabeth Gurney, 1855, 
aged 70. 
(See 10 S. x. 150.) 


Tuomas Guy. 


Southwark.—On the south side of St. 
Thomas’s Street stands Guy’s Hospital. 
In the centre of the quadrangle opposite 
the main entrance gates is a statue of the 
munificent founder. It is of bronze, the 
work of Scheemakers, and represents Guy 
standing erect and clad in a livery gown. 
His head is bare, and in his right hand he 
holds a scroll. The statue was placed in 
position in 1734. On the front of the 
pedestal is inscribed :— 

Thomas Guy 

Sole Founder of this Hospital 
in his Lifetime 
A.D. MDCCXXIIL. 

On the opposite side are Guy’s arms—On a 
chevron three fleurs-de-lis between three 
tigers’ heads crowned. On the east and 
west sides are represented in relief Christ 
healing the impotent man, and the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. ; 

Thomas Guy was interred in a vault in 
the chapel within the precincts of the 
hospital. Over his grave a marble statue, 
the work of the elder Bacon, was placed in 
1779 at a cost of 1,000/. The figure of the 
founder is again shown clad in his livery 
gown. With one hand he essays to raise an 
emaciated figure from the ground, and with 
the other he points to a second figure being 
carried on a litter to the hospital which is 
shown in the background. On the pedestal 
is inscribed :— 

Underneath are deposited the remains of 
Thomas Guy, Citizen of London, Member of 
Parliament, and the sole Founder of this Hospital 
in his lifetime. It is peculiar to this beneficent 
man to have persevered, during a long course of 
prosperity and industry, in pouring forth to the 
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~wants of others all that he had earned by labour 
-or withheld from self-indulgence. Warm with 
philanthropy and exalted by charity, his mind 
expanded to those noble affections which grow 
but too rarely from the most elevated pursuits. 
After administering with extensive bounty to 
‘the claims of consanguinity, he established this 
asylum for that stage of languor and disease 
‘to which the charity of others had not reached ; 
he provided a retreat for hopeless insanity, and 
vivalled the endowment of kings. He died the 
‘27th of December 1724, in the eightieth year of 
this age. 
JoHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itehington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





LETTER OF WARRANT FROM QUEEN 
“ELIzABETH TO StR THomMAS SMITH AND Dr. 
‘WILSON, FOR PUTTING TWO OF THE DUKE OF 
‘NORFOLK’s SERVANTS TO THE Rack (MS. 
Cotton Calig. C. iii. fol. 229, Orig.).—The 
following letter of warrant from Queen 
‘Elizabeth, permitting the torture to be 
applied to the Duke’s servants Barker and 
‘Banister, is somewhat curious. It is re- 
markable that the body of the letter is in 
‘the handwriting of Lord Burghley. 


“* ELIZABETH R. By the Quene. 


“ Right trusty and welbeloved we grete yow 
well, and fyndyng in the traytorovs attempts 
lately discovered that nether Barker nor Bannister 
tthe Duke of Norfolks men have uttred ther 
knolledg, nother will discover the same without 
‘torture ; forasmuch as the knolledg herof con- 
‘cerneth our suerty and estate, and that they have 
-untruly allredy answered, We will and by warrant 
herof authoriss you to procede to the furder 
examynation of them uppon all poynts that you 
can thynk by your discretions mete for knolledg 
‘of the truth. And, they shall not seme to yow 
‘to confess playnly ther knolledg, than we warrant 
yow to cause them both, or ether of them, to be 
‘brought to the rack : and first to move them with 
‘feare thereof to deale playnly in ther answers, and 
‘if that shall not move them than yow shall cause 
‘them to be putt to the rack, and to find the tast 
*therof untill they shall deale more playnly, or 
untill yow shall think mete. And so we remitt 
‘the whole procedyng to your furder discretion, 
Tequiryng yow to use spede herin and to require 
‘the assistance of our Lieutenant of the Toure. 


IS ae under our signet the xvt4 of Septemb 
0 


‘To_o trustie and right well beloved 
Counsellors S', Thomas ..yth K‘*, 
and to o*,....tie and well beloved 
Doctor ....son one of the Masters 
of our Requestes. 

({Indorsed] 

Receaved at the Towir the 
xvj, daie of 7°, at eleven 
of the clocke in the fore- 

, noone. 1571.” 





This extract is taken verbatim et literatim 
from 

“ Original Letters, illustrative of English 
History: including Numerous Royal Letters 
from Autographs in the British Museum, &c. By 
Henry Ellis, F.R.S., Sec. S.A., Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum,” vol. ii. p. 260, 
second edition, First Series. 


That the torture was applied seems 
certain. Two days subsequent to the date 
of this Letter, Sir Thomas Smith writes thus 
to Lord Burghley from St. Katherine’s, 
respecting Barker’s, Banister’s, and the other 
examinations :— 

**T suppose we have gotten so much as at this 
time is like to be had : yet to-morrow do we intend 
to bring a couple of them to the Rack, not in any 
hope to get anything worthy that pain or fear, 
but because it is so earnestly commanded to us. 
As for Barker, I thynk he hath and will confess so 
much as his wit will serve him; and yet, as it 
appeareth, hath been the most doer betwixt the 
Duke and other foreign practisers. Banister is 
somewhat obstinate, but little he knoweth. We 
send you his, Barker’s, Higford’s, and Charles’s 
examinations more than you have had already. 
I pray you trust that to-morrow we will do what 
ve can do.”’—Ibid., p. 261. 

Harry B. POLAND. 

Inner Temple. 


THE ‘“‘ PeNNy-A-LINERS ”’ OF ‘ THE DAILY 
CHRONICLE’ CoRNER.—The demolition of the 
corner of the advertisement office of The 
Daily Chronicle, as part of the scheme for 
the widening of Fleet Street, recalls the fact 
that it was once the favourite rendezvous of 
the now practically extinct “tribe” of 
‘“* penny-a-liners.”” Many have long since 
passed away, and the few survivors have 
become thoroughly “respectable journal- 
ists,” or are devoting themselves to more 
serious branches of literature. It was, in 
fact, the multiplication of news agencies and 
the development of the telephone service 
which gave “lining” its final death-blow. 
One of the most progressive news agencies of 
the present time was founded by two of the 
more serious members of the “tribe” at 
the corner. On stormy and rainy days 
the “tribe’’ generally took refuge in the 
City News Rooms, near Ludgate Circus, 
which was managed by a Mr. Walker and his 
two very pleasing daughters. It was the 
real ‘‘ Bohemia” of those days, and an 
opportunity was afforded there for having 
‘forty winks ” during the daytime without 
extra charge. The “copy” of the day was 
generally written within its walls. The 
chief messenger of the “ tribe’ was a one- 
eyed man, who was once a_ professional 
singer. The “silver-toned tenor,’ as he 
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was generally nicknamed by his patrons, 
after delivering the “copy” entrusted to 
him, often adjourned to the tap-room of a 
tavern in one of the courts, which was pro- 
vided with a piano, and entertained his 
patrons with a choice selection from his 
repertory. This included the principal tenor 
song of ‘ Dorothy,’ some favourite solos of 
* The Lily of Killarney,’ and, when drink was 
plentiful, ‘Let Me like a Soldier Fall.’ 
Phil May was one of the “ silver-toned 
tenor’s”’ greatest admirers, and on “ dark 
days,” when none of the “ liners’”’ ‘‘ copy” 
appeared in the newspapers, often provided 
him with money for a night’s lodging. 
Some of the most sensational murders and 
crimes of the period were first investigated 
by the “liners” of The Daily Chronicle 
corner, and the Sunday newspapers without 
the “ liners’ *’ copy would indeed have been 
like “‘ fishes out of water.” 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Owen Bricstocke. (See 10 S. ii. 86, 
237; iii. 452.)—The latter part of the in- 
scription on the monument in the nave of 
Gloucester Cathedral, mentioned by Mr. 
G. R. Brigstrocke, reads as follows :— 

Owenus Brigstock 
de Llechdonny in comitatu 
Caermarthen armiger predict 
Elizabethe nepos hoc grati animi 
monumentum (executore recusante) 
proprijs sumptibus erexit. 
MDCLXXIX. 


Epwarp S. Dopcson. 





Gloucester. 


Pepys’s ‘Drary’: Eprrors. — James 
Yeowell, first sub-editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ was 
foster-parent to many literary enterprises, 
as well as producing several original books 
of interest. In 1853 he was engaged pre- 
paring the 1854 edition of Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 
and noted in his diary :— 

*© 1853, March 15. Cunningham ‘informed me 
that Mr. Colborne paid Lord Braybrooke 3,0001. 
for Pepys’s Diary. Mr. Cunningham received 201. 
per volume for his notes.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


RowranD Hitt: MS. Diary.—In the 
manuscript room of the Shrewsbury Public 
Library there is a very interesting diary of 
the Rev. Rowland Hill in his own hand- 
writing from March, 1773, to December, 
1776, giving a list of sermons he preached at 
the different towns and villages he visited. 

H. T. Beppows, 


Shrewsbury. Borough Librarian. 














Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


A Famity Trapition: Appison.—I am 
anxious to verify a tradition in one branch 
of the family of Addison. Lieut. James 
Addison was gazetted to H.M.S. Arrogant in 
1780, and, after fighting in ‘“‘ Rodney’s 
Victory,” fell on a prize ship, the Gloriewx, in 
1782. 

His father is reputed to have used an 
estate in Warwickshire (?) for the equipment 
of a privateer,and he and the ship and all 
hands were lost, either in battle or storm. 
The estate was thrown into Chancery, and 
eventually divided between the Crown and 
Haslar Hospital. 

Corroboration of this story might come: 
from Warwickshire, or from Letters of 
Marque (if there is a record of these docu- 
ments), or from the records of Haslar 
Hospital. JAMES ADDISON. 


‘A SrmpLe Story.’-—Wanted, the name 
of the author, and the date and place of 
publication, of a story with this name as its 
running title. My copy has been rebound. 
and lacks this important information and 
its title-page, but the printing suggests the 
early nineteenth or late eighteenth century- 
On the first page is the MS. date of 1854, 
when my mother received it as a present 
from one of her sisters (both long since dead). 
The heroine is a Miss Milner, while two 
Jesuit priests, Dorriforth and Sandford, play 
important rdéles in it, as do also a Lord 
Frederick Lawnley and a Sir Edward 
Ashton. The last words are printed in 
large type—‘‘A Proper Education ’’—so 
that this might be the sub-title of the book. 
There are 55 chapters and 310 pp. 

W. A. B. COoLipGE. 

Grindelwald. 


EpwarpD HENRY PURCELL, grandson of 
Henry Purcell, the great English musician. 
was organist of St. John’s, Hackney, in 1764.. 
I should be glad to ascertain the date and 
place of his death,and if he left any descen- 
dants. G. F. R. B. 


WILLIAM BROMLEY CHESTER, M.P., repre-- 
sented Gloucestershire from May, 1776, to 
his death on Dec. 12, 1780. Iam anxious to 
obtain information concerning his parentage. 


Y 


career, and marriage. G. F. R. B. 
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CHAPPEDELAINE.— Members of the Norman 
family of Chappedelaine are believed to have 
settled in England at the time of the French 
Revolution. Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me whether there are any of this name 
“— in the British Isles ? H. A. L. 

aris. 


“ CorreEI.”’—Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Coro- 
nach’ from ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 
canto iii., is given in the fourth book of 
Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury.’ Annotating 
“correi,’ in the line ‘ Fleet foot on the 
correi,”’ the editor says it means “‘ covert on 
a hillside.” Is this correct ? Jamieson, in 
the ‘ Scottish Dictionary,’ defines the term 
as “a hollow between hills; or rather, a 
hollow in a hill’; while Scott himself 
descriptively says in one place : “‘ The graves 
of the slain are still to be seen in that little 
corr, or bottom on the side of a burn.’”’ One 
does not readily associate graveyards with 
“ coverts.”” THomAS BAYNE. 


‘THe TALE OF THE RAVEN AND THE 
BLACKBIRD, by the author of ‘ The Black- 
bird’s Song,’ second edition, London, R. 
Barnham, 1715. Who was this author ? 

G.-C. Moore SMITH. 

The University, Sheffield. 


*Laus Dro”: OLD MERCHANTS’ CUSTOM. 
—Could one of your readers furnish us with 
@ folio neatly abstracted from a very old 
ledger with the words ‘“‘ Laus Deo ”’ at the 
top? We are told that in olden times it 
was the custom ‘“ reverently to head each 
folio’ with those Latin words. 

W. H. Brown. 


Birmingham. 


HERALDS aT FUNERALS.—Could you tell 
me if Heralds ever now attend the funerals of 
those entitled to arms, and make the procla- 
mation of rank, &c., as was done in other 
days? When is the last recorded case ? 
Is there a known reason for the general 
abandonment of the practice ? Can those 
who (lawfully from the point of view of the 
Heralds’ College) are entitled to it, practically 
exercise the right to the attendance of the 
Herald ? C. H. M. 


RicHARD WHITFORD (1511).—The will of 
the above, described as clerk of Sion, 
Middlesex, is indexed as appearing in 
Register Fetyplace, fol. 5 (P.C.C.). Has 
this will been printed ? He was doubtless 
the uncle of the devotional writer of the same 
name and monastery, the translator of the 
‘Imitation,’ author of the Jesus Psalter, &c. 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 
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“Have”: Cortoqurat Use.—How far 
back is it possible to trace the present-day 
use of the verb “ to have’ as meaning “to 
take” or ‘“‘to consume” (food, drink, 
tobacco, &c.)? This way of speaking, now 
so common, is, I fancy, of quite recent 
growth. How well one knows the sound of 
the Cockney ordering his lunch at a cheap 
restaurant, and invariably beginning with 
the formula ‘‘ I'll have,” or rather ‘* Ah’ll 
hev,” this or that. The earliest examples of 
this usage that I can find in the dictionaries 
are :— 

1876. George Eliot, ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ 
xIviii.: “‘ He was glad to think that it was 
time to go and lunch at his club, where he 
meant to have a lobster salad.” 

1887. Rider Haggard, ‘ Jess,’ 
“* Have another egg, Jess ?” 

My inquiry has been suggested by certain 
entries, which puzzled me for a moment, in 
a kind of war journal (‘A Day in the 
Trenches’) published in The Spectator of 
April 15 under the title of ‘ Observing: an 
Average Day’ :— 

**T have some very strong tea in a thermos, 
and a marmalade sandwich. Then a cigarette. 
Feel rather well......We have cigarettes together...... 
Have a pipe......Have another pipe.” 

CHARLES LLEWELYN DAVIES. 

10 Lupus Street, Pimlico, $.W. 


Drirco Orti1z.—Froude, in his ‘ Reign of 
Elizabeth’ (chap. xxiv.), cites from “ MSS. 
Simancas”’ the narrative of Don Diego 
Ortiz, an emissary in Ireland of King 
Philip II., without giving a date. This 
narrative is not among those which have 
been calendared by the late Major Hume. 
Perhaps some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will be kind enough to give a more definite 
reference for the narrative, and at the same 
time to identify the narrator. 

One of the same name was @ musical 
composer, who was maestro di cappella to the 
Viceroy of Sicily in 1565. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Xxili : 


Hymn-Tune ‘ Presspurc.’—The words 
of this hymn (‘Go to Dark Gethsemane ’) 
are by James Montgomery (1771-1854), and 
the tune for it in the original edition 
(No. 103) was adapted by W. H. Monk from 
the tune set by Chr. Tye to chap. xii. of his 
‘ Actes of the Apostles,’ published in 1553 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ Historical 
Edition, 1909). Why was the name ‘ Pres- 
burg’ chosen for it in‘ The Hymnal Com- 
panion,’ edited by Jos. Thos. Cooper (Revised 
Edition, 1877)? The composer’s name in 


-_~ 





207 Kingston Road, Teddington. 


this is given as “‘C. E. Bach.” L. L. K. 
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‘* DESCENDANTS’ DinneErs.’’—I should be 
grateful for any information respecting 
‘* Descendants’ Dinners.”’ The first recorded 
instance appears to have taken place about 
1630, according to a rare broadside in the 
British Museum, entitled ‘A Congratulatory 
Poem upon the Noble Feast made by the 
Ancient and Renowned Families of the 
Smiths.’ The poem, which consists of 
174 lines, describes a Smith banquet held 
at Drapers’ Hall. All, from the “‘ mighty 
lord ’ who presided, the knights, a “ glitter- 
ing train of esquires,’ and hundreds of 
wealthy citizens, down to “‘ worthy persons 
of domestic trades bringing up the rear,” 
were Smiths. 

Another instance on record is a Feast of 
the Wright Families held at Founders’ Hall 
in Lothbury, previous to 1659; when Mr. 
Wright, a merchant of London, was “ one 
of ye first Stewards to this Nominall Feast 
of Wrights.” A Feast of the Marshalls 
appears to have taken place at the Cock in 
Fleet Street on Nov. 13, 1679; and it seems 
to have been quite a common practice some 
two hundred years ago to invite all branches 
of the family to meet on a certain date at a 
popular hostelry. LEONARD C. PRICE. 


“M. A. E.” : WHo was SHE ? (A.D. 1864.) 
—In the Bodleian Library, but apparently 
not in the British Museum, there is a book 
of viii and 72 pp. entitled ‘‘ A Few Short 
Poems, by M. A. E. Oxford, 1864.” On 
the title-page there are four verses from ‘ The 
Christian Year’ of J. Keble. The Preface, 
dated “‘ Oxford, Feb. 1864,’ shows that the 
writer was a lady. The first 19 pp. contain 
* Edith ; or, The Sorrows of War.’ The ninth 
poem is about “ Joe Pullen’s Tree. Written 
on hearing that it was doomed to destruction, 
1847.” The next is about the Rev. N. J. M., 
who died July 5, 1858. Who was Miss or 
Mistress M. A. E. ? 

Epwarp 8. Dopegson. 


ALTARS OF ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST.— 
Where could one find illustrations or de- 
scriptions of a series of altars as used in the 
various cults from Druidical times to the 
present day ? Are they given in any work 
on comparative religion ? 

H. BROTHERTON. 


GARBRAND.—I am interested in a picture 
representing the portrait of a lady with high, 
dressed hair. It has the appearance of being 
connected with Gainsborough’s school, and 
is signed Garbrand, 1776. I wish for some 


particulars about this painter and his works. 
PIERRE TURPIN. 








R. 8. Cuarnock. (See ante, p. 286, and 
also 10 S. iii. 262.)—Having regard to my 
biographical notice of Charnock at the 
earlier reference—the only one that has 
appeared—I should like to know where his 
“library ’’ was. The few books he could 
have had where he died could hardly be 
referred to as a “ library.” 

RatpH THOMAS, 


HARLINGTON, MIDDLESEX.—Any informa- 
tion relating to interesting local events 
occurring in Harlington (a small village near 
Hounslow) during the eighteenth century, 
folk-lore, &c., or directions towards obtaining 
such information, will oblige. AITCHO. 


‘ CHAITIVEL.—Where can a translation 
into English of this old French lai be found ? 
“E. NG 





Replies. 


JULIAN HIBBERT, PRINTER. 
(12 S. i. 327.) 


JULIAN HIBBERT’S greatest service to the 
press was not as an amateur typographer, 
but as the financial backer of the obscure and 
poor men who, in the first four decades of the 
nineteenth century, conducted the desperate 
battle for the freedom of the press. It is 
largely owing to Hibbert’s wealth and 
generosity that the fight was at last success- 
ful, and the foundations of the present news- 
paper press were established. Julian Hibbert 
was a man of good family, whose wealth was 
derived from the West Indies. He was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, and was 
all his life a scholar and a student. Mr. 
W. J. Linton, in his ‘ Memories,’ describes 
him as “a prose Shelley with the same 
gentleness of nature and chivalrous zeal 
against wrong.” Hibbert became a Radical 
and an atheist, and threw himself into the 
fight in support of Richard Carlile, who was 
many times convicted for selling Thomas 
Paine’s works and other prohibited books. 
He not only wrote ‘ Theological Dialogues ’ 
for Carlile’s journal, The Republican, issued 
in 1812, but contributed largely to his 
financial needs. Hibbert started by sending 
him a cheque for 1,000/., and then gave 
1,000/. to fit wp Carlile’s shop, which stood at 
the corner of Whitefriars Street and Fleet 
Street (No. 162). It was here that so many 
ingenious expedients were adopted to prevent 
the Government from obtaining evidence 
against the person who actually sold the 





incriminated books and pamphlets. At one 
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time the purchaser turned a handle on a 
dial to indicate the book he wanted, put the 
money through a sliding panel, and the book 
shot down through a wooden spout without 
his being able to see who had supplied him. 
Later on, in 1831, Mr. Henry Vizetelly relates, 
in his ‘Glances Back through Seventy 
Years,’ vol. i. p. 69, that he found an empty 
shop, into which a basket was lowered by a 
cord. He called out the name of the 
pamphlet he wanted, put the money in the 
basket, and it was drawn up, being lowered 
again with the pamphlet. 

In spite of these precautions Carlile 
served sentences amounting to nine years. 
His wife took his place, and was also sent to 
prison. She was followed by her sister, and 
fy seven of Carlile’s shopmen in succession 
between 1821 and 1824. Mr. G. J. Holyoake 
tells us, on Carlile’s authority, that Julian 
Hibbert contributed in all 7,0007. towards the 
expenses of this fight, including the main- 
tenance of the families of the victims and 
the defence of the prisoners in the courts. 

One of Carlile’s shopmen who went to 
prison for twelve months in April, 1823, was 
James Watson, who had come from Malton 
in Yorkshire to volunteer on hearing that 
Carlile and his wife had both been sent to 
prison. Watson, who afterwards became 
one of the most respected of the Chartist 
leaders, is described by Mr. W. J. Linton as 
“of the old Puritan type, a brave specimen 
of the honest and intelligent British work- 
man.” He was working subsequently to 
1823 as a compositor on Carlile’s Republican, | . 
when he was attacked by cholera, which led 
to typhus and brain fever. Julian Hibbert 
took Watson from his modest lodgings to his 
own house at 1 Fitzroy Place, Kentish Town, 
and nursed him there for eight weeks. 
Watson declared that Hibbert had saved his 
life, and in his ‘Memoir’ (edited by Mr. 
W. J. Linton) he wrote :— 

“ After my recovery Mr. Hibbert got a printing 
press put up in his house, and employed me in 
composing, under his directions, two volumes, one 
in Greek and the other in Greek and English,”’ 
This is the press as to which A. MERIC writes. 
Hibbert had special founts of type cast in 
uncial Greek, in which the two books men- 
tioned were printed. I suspect that it was 
here that Hibbert commenced to publish in 
1826 ‘ A Dictionary of Modern Anti- 
Superstitionists,’ “‘compiled by a searcher 
after truth.” The late Mr. J. Mazzini 
Wheeler, who published a ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Freethinkers,’ says that Hibbert’s 
Dictionary ‘“‘ evinced great scholarship and 


research,’ but was conceived on a too ex- 





tensive scale, and in 128 pp. (all that was 
issued) only reached the name of “‘ Annet.” 

In 1831 Hibbert, being in ill-health, gave 
his press and types to James Watson, who 
about this time became interested with 
Henry Hetherington in the establishment of 
an unstamped newspaper entitled The Poor 
Man’s Guardian. In order to hamper and 
obstruct the sale of Radical publications 
their publishers were required to pay a 
newspaper stamp of 4d. on each copy. 
Hetherington issued his newspaper in de- 
fiance of the authorities, and in three and a 
half years more than five hundred men and 
women were sentenced to imprisonment in 
various parts of the country for selling it, 
Hetherington himself being twice sentenced 
to six months’. A Victim Fund was estab- 
lished, and once more Julian Hibbert came 
forward with his purse to finance the 
movement, which ended in 1834 in the 
surrender of the authorities and the triumph 
of the democratic press. 

Julian Hibbert never partook of animal 
food, but, according to ‘The Annual Register,’ 
lived in “a rigid and abstemious manner.” 
‘The Annual Register’ or 1833 gives an 
account of his appearance at the Old Bailey 
on Nov. 28, 1833, as a witness for the 
defence. He came there on subpena, but 
objected to be sworn on the Bible as he was 
an atheist. This very edifying dialogue took 
place between him and Mr. C. Phillips, 
counsel, who asked him if he knew what the 
term “ atheist” meant :— 

Witness: It means a man that does not believe 
in the existence of G 

Mr. Phillips: ‘And do you mean to say, sir, that 
you are such a person? 

Witness: Yes, sir. (Disapprobation manifested 
by every individual in court.) 

Mr. Phillips: Witness, I will not disgrace myself 
by asking you another question. 

he witness then retired amidst the strongest 
manifestation of disgust and execration from all 
present. 

Within two months, on Jan. 23, 1834, 
Julian Hibbert died. His personal estate 
was sworn under 8,000/., but he had some 
landed property which went to his sister. 
He directed that his body should be given 
to an anatomical school, and that no one 
should wear mourning for him. He be- 
queathed 492/. to Richard Carlile’s printers 
to clear off a debt which Carlile owed them. 
He left 5007. each to Henry Hetherington 
and to James Watson. He was 33. A 
portrait of him was engraved in Mr. Holy- 
oake’s journal, The Reasoner, for July > 
1855. Richard Carlile died on Jan. 10, 1843. 

R. 8S. PENGELLY. 





12 Poynder’s Road, Clapham Park, S8.W. 
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There are several references to Julian 
Hibbert in the early literature of the Chartist 
and of the Radical pre-Chartist movements. 
“The Memoir of James Watson,’ by W. J. 
Linton, contains, I believe, the longest 
account of him. There are also references 
to him in the Place MSS. at the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 27,791, folios 247, 
248). Hibbert was, in 1831, one of the 
founders of the National Union of the 
Working Classes, in which many of the 
working-men who launched the People’s 
Charter seven years later associated for the 
first time. After Hibbert’s death his press 
became the property of his friend James 
Watson the Chartist, and it is to the influence 
of Hibbert, presumably, that the typo- 
graphical excellences of the numerous 
pamphlets published by Watson are due. 
They certainly contrast very agreeably with 
the other ephemeral literature of the time. 

JuLIus WEST. 

3 Boscastle Road, N.W. 





ANNE Boteyn (12 S. i. 347).—Dr. 
CouRTENAY DuNN does not give us any 
authority for the statement that Anne 
Boleyn was educated in the household of 
““some nobleman,” where she fell in love 
with “some gentleman,” but it is probably 
not a fact. There is very little reliable 
information in existence about Anne’s early 
life, and the date of her birth, her age 
when she first went to France, whether she 
was older or younger than her sister Mary, 
are all disputed and much-debated questions, 
as will be seen on reference to the appendix 
to Paul Friedmann’s Life of Anne Boleyn. 
The divergent evidence is critically ex- 
amined in this work, and if we can accept 
Mr. Friedmann’s conclusions as probably the 
most reliable, Anne Boleyn was born in 
1502 or 1503 at Hever in Kent. In 1514 
(beiag then only 11 or 12) she went to France 
with Henry’s sister, Mary Tudor, on the 
occasion of the marriage of the latter to 
Louis XII. In 1522 she returned to England. 
Louis died the year after his marriage, and 
was succeeded by Francis I., whose queen 
Claude apparently took Anne under her 
eam educated her, and kept her at 
the French Court till she returned to England. 
Beyond the fact that she mostly resided 
with her father, who held a Court appoint- 
ment at the Royal Palace at Hampton Court, 
the events of her life from 1523 to 1526 are not 
precisely known. But, says Mr. Friedmann, 
‘‘whatever her good qualities may have been, 
modesty did not hold a prominent place among 





them. Sir Henry Percy was not the only man with 
whom she had an intrigue. Thomas Wyatt, her 
cousin, although already married, was her ardent- 
admirer.” 

Sir Henry Percy (afterwards Earl of 
Northumberland, and one of the peers who 
tried Anne) was then a student of Court 
manners and customs, a wild, impetuous 


young gentleman, living with Cardinal 
Wolsey. Though affianced to Lady Mary 


Talbot, he desired to get out of the engage- 
ment in order to marry Anne Boleyn. The 
Cardinal, however, would not hear of it, and 
sent him home to his father. Possibly Percy 
is the lover to whom Dr. Dunn alludes, but 
to get at anything reliable about Anne’s 
pre-nuptial life is not easy, and as Mr. 
Friedmann, after devoting two volumes to 
her, observes, “‘ it has still to be written.” 
WiILLoucHBY MAycock. 


AUTHOR AND CONTEXT WANTED (12 S. 

i, 369).— 
And in short measures life may perfect be 
is by Ben Jonson. It ends the ‘ Strophe or 
Turn’ in the third section of his ‘ Pindaric 
Ode on the Death of Sir H. Morison,’ 
No. Ixxxvii. in ‘ Underwoods.’ The 
Strophe,’ which begins :— 
It is not growing like a tree, 

is included in Palgrave’s ‘ Golden Treasury,’ 
and, presumably, in other anthologies, 
Tennyson liked it (‘ Alfred, Lord Tennyson : 
a Memoir,’ i. 73). Epwarp BENSLY. 


This is not quite correctly quoted from 
Ben Jonson’s fine little lyric, in his ‘ Under- 
woods ’ :— 

It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make Man better be, 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 

lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, : 

Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of Light. 

In small proportions we just beauties see ; 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 

G. L. APPERSON. 

{Thanks to several other correspondents who 
have kindly supplied this reference.] 


THomas Hotcrort’s DESCENDANTS: 
Marsac (12 S. i. 168).—Surely Mr. CoLBy 
is wrong in speaking of Major Marsac as @ 
descendant. I have always heard that his 
mother (sometimes known as the Comtesse 
de Marsac) married Thos. Holcroft after his 
birth. I believe there is a reference to him 


and his mother in Hazlitt’s ‘ Life of Hol- 
croft,’ but I have not the book to refer to. 
This wife of Holcroft is buried in Marylebone 
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Churchyard, under date 1785, The mystery 
attaching to the origin of Major Charles 
Marsac, or Marsack, and how he was able 
to amass a fortune in India, within a period 
of about ten years, which allowed of his 
purchasing Caversham Park from Earl 
Cadogan “on the nail” at a luncheon 
party given by the Earl, would be very 
interesting to clear up. I have already 
gleaned a great deal of information about 
him through ‘N. & Q.,’ and perhaps we 
may arrive at still more. 

The name of Marsac is certainly derived 
from Marsac in the south of France. Was 
there ever a family of this name settled in 
England ? G. J., F.S.A. 

Cyprus. 


SUPPOSED MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE (12 S. 
i, 289, 358).—The Manchester Courier, quoted 
in The Times on Feb. 22, 1843, stated that 
on Feb. 9 an old man, aged 74, named John 
Holden, the uncle of the man who was 
hanged, living at a very disreputable place 
called Egypt, on the right-hand side of the 
road between Leigh and Chowbent, finding 
himself on the point of death, confessed to 
two women, whom he called to his bedside 
for the purpose, that he was the perpetrator 
of the murder. On the following day the 
old man died. 


A few days later (Feb. 28) The Times 
inserted the following :— 


“The paragraph which has gone the rounds of 
the newspapers, stating that a man named Holden, 
recently deceased at Egypt, near Chowbent, Lan- 
cashire, had confessed before his death to two 
women that he was one_of the perpetrators of the 
horrid murder at Pendleton in 1817, is entirely 
a fabrication. no such confession having been 
made. We have seen a letter from John Pem- 
berton, the constable of the place, who, after 
making every inquiry from the two women referred 
to, and other parties, states that not the slightest 
grounds existed for such a statement, and the whole 
affair must have been another of the number of 
fabricated truths with which the Manchester Anti- 
Corn Law League abounds.” 


The letter from the constable to which 
The Times refers is as follows. It was printed 
in The Manchester Courier and Lancashire 
—— Advertiser, Feb. 25, 1843, p. 6, 
col. 7 :— 


Murper Twenty-Six YEARS Aco. 
DEATH-BED CONFESSION OF A MURDERER. 


To the Editor of the *‘ Manchester Courier.’ 


_ Str,—In the Manchester Courier of the 18th 
instant, is a pareareph which has been copied into 
the Globe of Tuesday 2Ist, and which paragraph 
contains an account of a man who died at a dis- 
reputable place called Egypt, between Leigh and 
howbent, and who, finding himself at the point of 
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death, called to his bedside two women, to whom 
he confessed that he was the perpetrator of the 
murder committed at the house of Mr. Littlewood,. 
at Pendleton, on Sunday the 26th of April, 1817, 
and for which murder the Ashcrofts and Willian: 
Holden were executed at Lancaster, in the Sep- 
tember following. Sir, as constable of the town-- 
ship mentioned above, I wish toinform your readers: 
that the statement is incorrect. I have made every 
inquiry in connection with the subject, and the- 
two women referred to positively deny that any 
such statement was ever made __ Besides. the man’s: 
name was Thomas and not John. as stated: he 
was brother and not uncle to the William Holden 
who was executed; he was not sixty years of age, 
and it is stated that he was seventy-four; it is: 
also stated he died at Egypt, the fact is he 
resided at Egypt, which is on the Leigh and West- 
houghton Road, until a few weeks previous to his: 
death, when he removed to a place called How- 
bridge, in the said township, which is Chowbent 
within Atherton, where he died on the 9th instant. 

Requesting you will have the goodness to insert 
this letter, you will oblige yours, 


JOHN PEMBERTON. 

Chowbent, Feb. 23, 1843. 

[This statement, which appeared in the last week’s: 
Courier, reached us from three different sources. 
each being quite consistent as to the material facts 
with the other. We cheerfully give insertion to 
the above letter, and hope that everything thereim 
stated may turn out to true; but we, neverthe- 
less, consider it our duty to make further inquiries: 
into the matter.—Eb. C.] 

I do not find any further correspondence 
in later issues of the Courier, so the matter 
ended _ here. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


RocuarD, ARTIST IN Wax PorTRAITS: 
(12 S. i. 208).—Frangois Rochard was born 
in France in 1793. He received in London 
society the nickname of ‘“ Mahogany 
Rochard ” from the peculiar dull red he was 
so fond of using in the face. Both he and 
his brother were clever painters, and their 
miniatures are dainty in execution, accurate 
in drawing, but a little hot in effect. He 
died in 1858, his brother Simon, also a clever 
miniature painter, having died about eight 
years before. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mack SuRNAME (12 S. i. 165, 278).—There- 
was a Col. Joseph Mack in the Hungarian 
army in 1848-9. He was born in Budapest, 
and died in exile in the United a - —" 

nae Peg) 


“La Bre pu GEvauDAN ” (12 S. i. 267, 
315, 350).—On p. 315 Mr. Austin Dosson 
says a picture of the beast appeared in The 
St. James’s Chronicle for June 6-8, 1765. 
This picture was reproduced in ‘ The Pic- 
torial Press: its Origin and Progress,’ b3- 
Mason Jackson (Hurst & Blackett), 1885. ° - 

ARTHUR BOWES. 
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JOHN HAMILTON Mortimer, R.A. (12 S. 
‘ji. 370).—Mr. GILBERT BENTHALL is to be 
congratulated on undertaking the Life of 
Mortimer, whose work is very little known 
outside of a few book-illustrations. When 
the history of English eighteenth - century 
-art is written, Mortimer will be appreciated. 
He was a pupil of Thomas Hudson, who 
‘was practically the father of the eighteenth- 
¢entury English school of portraiture. I 
have most of Mortimer’s etchings, and about 
thirty of his drawings. He was the master 
of William Blake, and some of his drawings 
in my collection go far to prove that he must 
have had great influence on his pupil. 


There is a fine portrait of Mortimer in the 
Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy, 
attributed to Richard Wilson. There is also 
in the same gallery a portrait group by Morti- 
mer of himself, Joseph Wilton, R.A., and a lad 
‘named Thury, who used to sweep out the 
rooms of the Royal Academy at Somerset 
House. The gallery is closed during the 
war, but I have photographs of both pictures 
which, together with any information that 
I can give, will be placed at the disposal of 
Mr. BENTHALL if he will communicate with 
me. There are descendants of Mortimer 
living, and I think I shall be able to find their 
addresses. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Bookworms: REMEDIES AGAINST THEM 
(11S. xii. 138, 185, 208, 268, 308, 330, 370).— 
May I return to this subject, because I made 
it a matter of conscience to give the advice 
of putting cedar-oil on precious old books ? 
Now, as I turn over the leaves of Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Queries, I find this quoted 
from a communication to The Times by 
M. A. Herbert Safford :— 

“My practice is to periodically wash the 
backs with soap and warm water, and at once to 
‘rub in neat’s-foot or porpoise oil; the books are 
‘improved in appearance, and the cracking of the 
-edges of the book is stayed.” 

It was used by the correspondent of 
S. and D. N. and Q. to his complete satis- 
faction. P. TURPIN. 


‘ THE STANDARD ’ : EVENING Papers (12 S. 

i. 341, 363, 381).—It is not quite accurate to 
say that The Standard “‘ is the only instance 
in which an evening paper has been the fore- 
runner of a morning paper taking the same 
title.’ The history of The Edinburgh 
Courant, which came to an end in 1886 after 
@ continuous existence of 168 years, furnishes 
another instance. It was set on foot in 
1718 as The Edinburgh Evening Courant, and 
‘continued to bear that title until January, 





1860, when, on its first appearance as a 
morning journal, the word “ Evening ” was 
dropped. Oddly enough, the original title 
was restored in November of the same year, 
the editor giving this explanation :— 

“The slight anomaly involved in retaining the 
‘Evening’ part of our title is counterbalanced by 
other considerations of convenience, and will be 
pardoned in a country where such trifles have never 
weighed against the advantage of retaining identity 
of description and form.” 

Of course, it may perhaps be claimed 
that the Courant was never really an 
evening paper in the strict sense, and that 
the word was inserted merely to differentiate 
the journal from a still earlier Edinburgh 
Courant. It may be pointed out, however, 
that when the paper was for sale in 1871 the 
advertisement stated that ‘the Courant 
was established in 1718, under the editorship 
of Daniel Defoe, as an evening paper.” 

The Courant had a chequered and highly 
interesting career, and its story is told very 
fully in William Norrie’s pamphlet ‘ Edin- 
burgh Newspapers, Past and Present ’ (1891), 
and in Couper’s ‘Edinburgh Periodical 
Press,’ vol. ii. (1908). M. GRAHAM. 

Cathcart. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. i. 348).—The 
lines about “ Downright Shippen” are from 
Pope’s ‘Imitations of Horace,’ Satire I. 
Book II. v. 51-2. Shippen was sent to the 
Tower for saying, in 1717, that a paragraph 
in the King’s Speech seemed rather calcu- 
lated for the meridian of Germany than of 
Great Britain. Landor, in his ‘ Moral 
Epistle’ (1795), called Shippen the one 
exception to 

Walpole’s well-inform’d advice, 

Shake but the money, all men have their price. 
But Landor or his printer misspelt the name 
‘* Shippon.” STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 

[Several other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


THE WiTcHES OF WaRBoys (12 §. i. 283, 
304).—In John Camden Hotten’s ‘ Hand- 
book to the Typography [&c.] of England 
and Wales’ [1863] is :— 

2190. Nicholson (Rev. Isaac) against Witchcratt: 
Account of Anne Izzard, Witch of Warboys, &c.» 


8vo, 1808. 
W. B. H. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOOLMASTERS (12 S. i. 
321).—‘“‘ M. Simon Hunt major” matricu- 
lated at the University of Douay when Dr. 
Thomas Stapleton was Rector (see Knox, 
‘Douay Diaries,’ at p. 276). 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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** ALA CAROLINE” : COLLEGIUM CAROLINUM 


(12 S. i. 349).—This was a foundation of the 


prodigal Duke Charles (1735-80) in 1745; in 
1862 it was transformed into a Polytech- 
nikum, and a new building erected, which 
was completed in 1877. The college was 
formally a high school, famed for its good 
teaching, and known in French-speaking 


circles, that means in better German society, 


under the name of ‘‘ La Caroline.”’ 
S. REeracu. 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 


The “ Carolina” was evidently a school 


or college at Brunswick. This explains the 


sentence: “ Brunswick, where I propose 
putting my third son, who is likewise an 


-officer, & la Caroline, there to remain three or 


four years.” The name is derived from the 
prince who founded the establishment. 
S. DE R. 


*Romota’ (12 8. i. 310, 374).—1. Since 


‘writing the answer at the latter reference I 


have consulted Prof. Bury’s edition of 


‘Gibbon, and find that he adds the remark 
Setines comes from ora(s) ’A@jvas. 


EpwWaArpD BENSLY. 


7. A good account of the Scottish Archers 
in France will be found in John Hill Burton’s 
“The Scot Abroad,’ vol. i. p. 47 (Edin- 
burgh and London, William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1864). ¥. FE. BD, 


“* JERRY-BUILDER ”’ (11 S. xii. 482; 12 S. 
i, 19, 299).—I beg leave to make the sugges- 
tion, based on the well-known r—l inter- 
change, that the original form of this word 
was “ Jelly-builder.’ ‘“‘ Jelly’ has, of 
course, already been used with the implica- 
tion of instability, lack of solidity. Perhaps 
some one with the necessary leisure would 
organize a hunt for this suggested original 
form. Hy. HARRISON. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIRGINIAN LET- 


‘TERS (12 S. i. 309, 354).—When copying the 


inscriptions in Leigh Church and Churchyard 
in 1896 I tried in vain to find any record 
relating to Admiral Nicholas Haddock. I 
believe, however, that I located his tomb, 
from which all traces of an inscription have 


‘disappeared. Philip Benton (‘ History of 


the Rochford Hundred’) has preserved the 
following :— 

‘In memory of Lydia Haddock, who died 
March 22, 1732, aged 19, also Francis Haddock, 
‘who died _ November 22, 1735, aged ——, also 
Nicholas Haddock, Esquire, Admiral of the Blue, 


‘who died Sept. 26, 1746, aged 60.”’ 
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Benton also records the following achieve- 
ment: Crest, A demi-swan, wings expanded. 
Arms, Argent, a cross sable, in the first 
quarter a fleur-de-lis of the second. 

JouHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Wricut Famity Arms (12 S. i. 327).—I 
have in my possession an old manuscript 
volume illustrated with coats of arms in 
colours of most of the families of Wright in 
the United Kingdom, arranged under counties, 
and dedicated to Sir Nathan Wright, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
compiled by 
“Jere: Wright, Arm. Painter and Author of this 
Collection, Dwelling in Little Brittaine, son of 
John Wright, Attorney in the Common Pleas and 
of Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, Gent. and come out 
of Northampton.” (Dated 1700.) 

The arms described of the Wright families 
of Northampton, Leicester, and Lincolnshire 
are as follows :— 

Northampton :— 

“Tn a feilde or, uppon a Pale gules, a Crosse 
Crosslett Bottonie fitechie Argent. On a chief 
Azure, three Beazants. Crest, a Falcon’s Head 
erased proper.” 

Leicester, Lincolnshire, London, and else- 
where :— 

* Azure, three Martlets, within a Bordore double 
Treasure Counter Norie, Argent. Crest, a Martlet 
as ye last.” 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


CHIMNEY-SwWEEpPS: “ LucirER”’’ MatTcH 
Factorigs (12 8S. i. 149).—The diseases in 
these trades seem classical examples in 
preventive medicine ; with proper care, as 
in France to-day, they become virtually 
extinct. Information is readily accessible, 
e.g., in the following : ‘ Dangerous Trades,’ 
ed. T. Oliver, 1902 (hereinafter referred to 
as No. i);‘ Handbuch der Arbeiterkrank- 
heiten,’ ed. T. Weyl, &c., 1908 (No. 2); * Les 
Maladies Professionnelles,’ J. L. Breton, 1911 
(No. 3); “‘Wiener Arbeiten aus dem Gebiete 
der Sozialen Medizin,’ ed. L. Taleky, ‘ In- 
ternationale Uebersicht iiber Gewerbe- 
krankheiten,’ 1912, &e. (No. 4); American 
Labor Legislation Review, June 1912, (No. 5), 
which has at pp. 369-417 a bibliography of 
‘Industrial Hygiene’; ‘ Occupational Dis- 
eases, W. G. Thompson, 1914 (No. 6); 
‘ Industrial Medicine,’ in thirty-ninth annual 
meeting American Academy of Medicine, 
1914-15 (No. 7). The later books and 
articles can be found by consulting the 
annual volumes of ‘ Index Medicus’ under 
heading *‘ Hygiene and Diseases of Occupa- 
tions.’ 
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“ Phossy-jaw’’ and match-making have 
an illustrated sketch, probably sufficient for 
inquirer, at pp. 344-56 of No. 6 as above. 
Match-making is treated at pp. 415-33, and 
elsewhere as indexed, in No. 1. Phosphorus 
by countries is in No. 4, 1912, iii. pp. 47-50 ; 
1913, iv. pp. 49-51. Illnesses and hypotheses 
therefor are in No. 2, pp. 225-38, 744-5. 
“‘ The use of white phosphorus is now wholly 
abandoned in France,” v. No. 3 at p. 79. 


Chimney-sweeps’ cancer is in No. 1, at 
pp. 808-13 and elsewhere ; it is noted also in 
No. 5, p. 212, and is reviewed at length in 
No. 4, 1912, ii. pp. 63-81, which gives the 
“literature” at pp. 77-9, 64-6; its history 
during the last 160 years is sketched in 
No. 2, pp. 779-80, and is treated at pp. 456, 
462 ; see also No. 7, at pp. 7-8, 92-3; No. 6, 
at p. 59. ‘* At present the disease is rarely 
or never seen ”’ (p. 28 in ‘ Cancer: its Study 
and Prevention, H. C. Taylor, 1915). 

The periodicals devoted exclusively to 
cancer are many, the most recent being The 
Journal of Cancer Research, which can be had 
from the Cambridge University Press. The 
inquirer may be interested in ‘ A Review of the 
Advances in our Knowledge and Treatment 
of Cancer in the Past Thirty Years’ in The 
Medical Record, New York, 1915, Ixxxviii. 
pp. 1-4. Two famous novels treating on 
cancer are ‘Lena Wies’ and ‘ Ein Bekennt- 
nis’ by Theodor Storm. 

ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


THe CoLtour or MEepI&avAL Wax SEALS 
(12 8. i. 248).—In an old recipe for the 
manufacture of Spanish wax or sealing-wax, 
which was used in London as early as the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and ulti- 
mately took the place of the ancient and 
more durable beeswax, we find: for black 
wax, add lampblack; for blue, smalt; for 
white, whitelead ; for yellow, orpiment (see 
Rev. J. Harvey Bloom’s ‘ English Seals,’ 
1906, p. 9). A. R. Bay Ley. 


VILLAGE Pounps (12 S. i. 29, 79, 117, 193, 
275).—A pound still exists at King’s 
Langley, Herts. It is situated about 
80 yards off the main street, on the road 
leading to Bovingdon, just opposite a draw- 
well. It is square in shape, measuring 
220 inches each side ; is enclosed by wooden 
railings, and has a wooden gate on the east 
side, which is kept locked. The person who 
keeps the key lives in a cottage close at hand, 
and he informed me that the pound had 
not been used for a number of years. Two 
holly bushes of considerable size have grown 











up inside the railings, whilst the railings 
themselves have a somewhat neglected 
appearance. 

At Handborough, Oxon, a pound used to 
stand almost opposite the church and close 
to the roadside. It was pulled down about 
fifteen years ago, the property sold, and a 
house built on its site, which is at present 
occupied by Mr. W. Hollis. I was informed 
that the pound was built of stone, and hada 
wooden gate on the road side. 

Another formerly existed at Bampton. 
Oxon, up New Inn Lane, almost opposite 
the house now occupied by Major Lushington.. 
It was pulled down from twelve to fifteen 
years ago, and a garden now covers the place 
where it stood. 

At Windover, Bucks, on the road past the 
railway station leading to the Chiltern Hills, 
and on the vight-hand side, is a chalky road 
called Smith’s Lane. A few yards up ‘this 
lane a refuse heap will be noticed, and there 
the pound used to stand. I have not been 
able to ascertain any further particulars 
regarding it. 

At Swanbourne, Bucks, one formerly stcod 
up a lane leading into the road to Winslow ; 
and I hope to give further particulars of this 
leter. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Stansfield House, Bedford. 


ALLEN AND FERRERS: SHELDON FAMILY 
(12 S. i. 84, 156).—Mr. DE COLEPEPER, in 
his notes on the Sheldon family, makes what 
is a very common mistake. Beoley, Wor- 
cestershire, is not to be identified with 
Bewdley, which is in another part of the 
same county. In Beoley Church there are 
some very fine monuments to the Sheldon 
family, including one to Ralph, who died in 
1613 ; it was he who built the Manor House 
at Weston, to which the family subsequently 
removed. Another Ralph, a great-grandson 
of the last-mentioned, was born at Beoley,. 
Aug. 4, 1623 (see Chambers’s ‘ Biographical 
Illustrations of Worcestershire,’ pp. 208-10). 
He was a great genealogist, and left many 
valuable MSS. (which he had acquired from 
asonof Augustus Vincent, Windsor Herald} 
to the College of Heralds. He died in 1684. 

In the Sheldon Chapel of Beoley Church 
is a beautiful early eighteenth-century stone 
altar, said to have been presented by one 
of the Popes to the Sheldon family, who were 
Roman Catholics. The late Mr. J. A. 
Chatwin of Birmingham remembered the 
time when the Roman Catholics conducted 
services in the Sheldon Chapel. As it is an 
integral part of the parish church, there were 
constant quarrels between the owners of the 
chapel and the rector. But I am not sure 
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whether the Sheldons were responsible for 
these services, or whether it was some 
subsequent owner of the Hall. It is possible 
that the Beoley monuments might throw 
some light on the pedigree. 

According to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
1846, Ralph Sheldon, who married the heiress 
of the Rudings, had seven sons, of whom 
William, the eldest, d.s.p., and was succeeded 
by Ralph, the sixth son, who married 
Philippa Heath. The Visitation pedigree as 
well as the Plowden pedigree state that 
William did not die s.p., but had a daughter 
Katharine, who married Edmund Plowden 
(1517-84), the great lawyer, who was buried 
in the Temple Church. 

Beoley Church is well worth a visit for 
the sake of the Sheldon monuments and the 
stone altar, but except for these the church 
is of little interest. It would doubtless be 
better known were it more accessible, but 
there is a railway station at no great distance, 
the name of which I forget. 

GEoRGE H. Cameron, Archdeacon. 

Johannesburg. 


ErzeERUM (12 S. i. 287).—I take the 
following from Canon Taylor’s ‘ Names and 
their Histories,’ which seems to supply all 
the necessary data in regard to the derivation 
of this place-name :— 

‘““When the neighbouring town of Arzek was 
taken by the Seljuk Turks in 1043 the inhabitants 
fled to the fortress of Carana, which acquired the 
name of Arzek-el-Rum, ‘Roman Arzek’ (after- 
wards Erzerum), to distinguish it from the old 
Arzek, which became a Turkish city. The district 
round Erzerum was the last fragment of the 
Eastern Empire which held out against the Turks, 
and hence it acquired the Turkish name Arzi-rum, 
meaning the ‘lands of the Romans,’ from 
aruzai, ‘lands,’ the plural of arz, an Arabic loan- 
word which means ‘land.’ The names of the 
town and the pashalik were naturally assimi- 
lated.” 

Thus the latest Russian conquest gains an 
added significance in the eyes of those 
acquainted with its past history. 

N. W. Hit. 


PorsonED Rosss (12 S. i. 267).—Perhaps 
the following may be of use to EMERITUS :— 


“From the testimony of the Learnedst and 
most Credible Authours extant; We see there are 
divers Poysons which may externally hurt us ; 
As, by the poysoning of Darts, Swords, and other 
Instruments of War, the Bodyes of Men may be 
not only Infected, but wholly destroyed. Nay, 
and as Ardoynus Lib. 1. De Venenis, Cap. 8 
Guaynerius Cap. 22. De Venenis, Pouzettus Lib. 7. 
Cap. 2. And others abundantly manifest, even 
Cloathes and other necessaries, have been in- 
fected ; and by shaking hands with their Enemies, 
some have found out a way to poyson them by 
certain Unguents, Oyles, and the like, And so to 








‘ 
Infect their Spurrs, Stirrops, Bootes, Saddles, as 


that they shall thereby be Destroyed. But these 
are meerely Fansies, and no wise agreeable to 
reason that any should have to do with such 
virulent Poyson, and not to be infected them- 
selves....Or, that Poyson should penetrate 
through other Vestments to the Skin, as Scaliger 
attests Ezercit. 186. One to be poysoned by 
treading on a Spider affirming the venem of that 
Creature penetrated the sole of his shooe, and 
so getting to the Heart suffocated him. I say, 
these and the like Storyes are meerely Fabulous, 
not to be Credited, and rather to be attributed to 
the Subtilty, Craft, and Malice of the Devill, and 
his Imps, Witches, Conjurers, and the like, who 
by Gods permission are indeed suffered to use and 
practise many such Feats upon the Bodyes of Men, 
mentioned by Nicol. Florentinus, Sum. 4. Tract. 4. 
Cap. 5. Guaynerius, Cap. 1. et 2. De Venenis, 
Grevinus, Lib. 1. De Venenis, Cap. 1. Mathiolus in 
Prefat. in 6. Dioscori, &c. But that such 
Mischiefs are to be done by natural means, is not 
to be Credited.’’—William Ramesey, ‘ Of Poysons ’” 
(1660), pp. 14, 15. Cc. C. B. 


BRIANUS DE REDE (12 S. i. 329).—W. D. R. 
may like to know of Robert Rede, parson of 
the church of Broghton Asteley (? Brough- 
ton-Gifford) in 1380 (Assize Roll No. 1492, 
4 Ric. IT., Wilts, m 19 ad). 

There was also a family of Rede at Salis- 
bury in earlier times (vide Chancy. Inq. 
p.m. Edw. III., File 5, No. 2, new reference). 
Richard [?] le Rede (juryman), was of 
Cholderton later (vide ‘ Feet of Fines for 
Wilts’). 

In 1565 Thomas Reade of “ Lurgarsale,” 
co. Bucks, conveyed the manor of Mayden 
Winterbourne Shrewton (May 20) to Henry 
Brouncker of Melksham. 

If your inquirer thinks there is a clue here, 
he may care to correspond with me direct. 

JOHN WATSON TAYLOR. 

Artillery Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Fork-Lore : Cuotme-Hovurs (12 S. i. 329). 
—I should say that three, six, nine, and 
twelve were so called, inasmuch as they 
were the hours when airs were played on 
chiming clocks in various parts of the 
country. Some towns still maintain these 
gracious monitors, but most places emulate 
the timing sounds of Westminster. “ Chime- 
hours ”’ hardly belong to folk-lore. 

St. SwiITHIN. 


Moses GRIFFITH, COPPERPLATE ENGRAVER 
(12 8. i. 287).— Moses Griffith, topographical 
draughtsman, was born in Carmarthenshire, 
April 6, 1749, and became the servant of 
Pennant, the antiquary. Travelling with his 
master, he picked up some knowledge of 
drawing, improved by study in the school of 
the Artists’ Society in 1771, and was ulti- 
mately employed by Pennant, first as 
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draughtsman, later as an engraver also. He 
made some of the drawings for Pennant’s 
‘Journey from Chester to London? 1782, 
and ornamented the margins of his ‘Tour in 
Wales,’ vol. ii. His works have little art 
merit. They are washed in rather heavily 
with Indian ink, and very slightly tinted. 
He accompanied his master on all his 
journeys, and on receiving his “ manu- 
mission’’ retired to Wales, where he pub- 
lished, in 1781, some etchings, his first 
attempts, as supplemental plates to the 
‘Tour in Wales. He was living in 1809. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


In Whitford Church (Flintshire) tomb 
(?now destroyed) with inscription written 
by David Pennant :— 

“In memory of Moses Griffiths, an ingenious self- 
taught artist, who accompanied Thomas Pennant, 
the historian, in his tours, whose work he illustrated 
by his faithful pencil. Died November 11th, 1819, 
aged 72.” (See Lancashire and Cheshire Naturalist, 
August, 1915, pp. 163-5.) 

J. ARDAGH, 


A SHAKESPEARE Portrait (12 S. i. 326).— 
Sir Sidney Lee in his ‘ Life of William 
Shakespeare’ (1915), p. 534, note, says :— 

“At the end of the eighteenth century ‘one 
Zincke, an artist of little note, but grandson of the 
celebrated enameller of that name, manufactured 
fictitious Shakespeares bv the score’ (Chambers’s 
Journal, Sept. 20,1856). One of the most successful 
of Zincke’s frauds was an alleged portrait of the 
dramatist painted on a pair of bellows, which the 

reat French actor Talma acquired. Charles 
laa visited Talma in Paris in 1822 in order to 
see the fabrication, and was completely deluded. 
(See Lamb’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Lucas, vol. vii. pp. 573, 
seq., where the Talma portrait, now the property 
of Mr. B. B. MacGeorge of Glasgow, is reproduced.”) 


A. R. BAYLEY. 


In Mr. E. V. Lucas’s edition of the Works 
of Charles and Mary Lamb, vol. vii. Letters 
(1821-34), pp. 574, 575, there is a full account, 
in a letter of C Lamb’s dated Sept. 22, 1822, 
and in Mr. Lucas’s notes, of the “ bellows ”’ 
portrait of Shakespeare by Zincke, an artist 
of little note, but a grandson of the celebrated 
enameller of that name, and who manufac- 
tured fictitious Shakespeares by the score. 
There is a reproduction of the portrait, 
which, with Lamb’s letter, is now in the 
possession of Mr. B. B. MacGeorge. 

R. A. Ports, 


This forgery, painted on a pair of bellows, 
is described in my small work ‘ Shakespeare 
Frauds : the Story of Some Famous Literary 
and Pictorial Forgeries,’ issued a few years 
ago. Wm. JacGarp, Lieut. 

















Treasury Nores (12 S. i. 249).—The- 
overprinting in Arabic, &c., appears on those 
notes which have been sent. out to foreign 
theatres of war to pay our soldiers, so that 
the natives would understand the purport of 
these “scraps of paper,’ and accept them 
without question, in payment for goods. 
supplied, &c. ALBERT WADE. 


I have not seen any myself, but have been 
told that some of these notes have their 
equivalent value in piasters marked on, in 
printing or MS., in Arabic characters. 

L. L. K, 


Hosy : Poutett, c. 1600 (12 S. i. 310).— 
It would appear from a reference to the 
‘Notes and Queries ’ column of The Evesham 
Journal (Nos. 384 and 385) that Sir Edward 
Hoby was a son of Sir Thomas Hoby by his. 
marriage with Elizabeth Cooke, afterwards 
the wife of Lord Russell. The notes in The 
Evesham Journal are based on information 
supplied by the Vicar of Bisham, and, 
according to these, the second wife of Sir 
Edward Hoby was Elizabeth (not Catherine) 
Danvers. C. U. 

ACTION ON WATER OF FROGS AND ToapDs 
(12 8S. i. 268).—I have never heard of frogs 
purifying water, but when I was shooting 
in India in the hot weather my old Binjara 
shikari, when we were short of water, took 
us to the river-bed, and after examining 
several pools chose one in which he said the 
water was safe, as there were fish in it. We 
drank the water without any ill effects. I 
always thought the fish purified it by eating 
the animalcula in it. 

R. Buttock, Col. 

Nuthurst, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


PICTURE WANTED: TRIAL OF THE TICH- 
BORNE CLAIMANT (12 S. i. 327).—In answer 
to W. B. H. I beg to say I have a copy of the 
autotype, and key, representing the Court 
of Queen’s Bench during the trial of the 
Tichborne claimant, published at the office 
of the Great Tichborne Picture Proprietors, 
35 Walbrook, 1873-4. They might have 
the picture. E. C. WIENHOLT. 

10 Selborne Road, Hove, Sussex. 


MaxsE SURNAME (12 S. i. 287).—I would 
suggest that this surname, spelt also variously 
‘“* Maxie’ and “ Maxey,” derives from the 
township of Maxey in tenia 5 

8. D. C. 


Copley AND Mrs. Fort (12 S. i. 348).—A 
Morgan collection was sold by auction at 
New York, in or about 1886. S. DE R. 
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RYDER OR RIDER: SKYNNER: AMYAND 
(12 S. i. 349).—While I can give your corre- 
spondent no exact answer to his query, the 
following remarks may be of interest, and 
possibly of some assistance to him. 

Amyand House, Twickenham, Middlesex, 
was for many years the home of the Haggards, 
cf which family Sir H. Rider Haggard is a 
distinguished member. 

The house, dating back to the reign of 
Queen Anne, and perhaps earlier, contains 
some handsome chimneypieces of that 
period, although the once extensive park, 
now largely covered by bricks and mortar, 
is only perpetuated in our memory by 
Amyand Park Road and Rider Terrace. 

I myself first saw the light at Amyand 
House, and the rustle of its ancient trees 
still haunts my ears, while the charm of its 
old-world garden is yet remembered in my 
dreams. G. B—t. 


JOHNSTONE OF LOCKERBIE (12 S. i. 248, 
334).—All evidence points to the Johnstones 
of Lockerbie being descended from the 
Johnstones of Elsieshields. ‘Gavin of John- 
ston,” of Elsieshields, and of Esbie, cadet of 
Johnston of Lochwood, died c. 1485, and had 
by his wife, Mariota Scott, at least two sons. 
Archibald, the elder, died in 1480, but his 
son Gavin carried on the line of Elsieshields. 
William Johnstone of Marjoribanks, the 
younger son, was the grandfather of William 


Johnstone of Lockerbie. The name of the- 


father of this younger William is uncertain, 
but it appears to have been Thomas. It is 
possible that male descendants of the 
Johnstones of Lockerbie exist, but the main 
line of that family ended with two coheiresses 
in the eighteenth century. 

There is a printed pedigree of the Loc- 
kerbie Johnstones in ‘ The History of the 
Johnstones,’ by C. L. Johnstone, recently 
published. I am afraid Sir William Fraser’s 
‘ Book of the Johnstones ’ does not give any 
detailed account of the Lockerbie branch. 
That book deals almost exclusively with the 
main, branch of the house of Johnston, now 
represented by Mr. Hope-Johnstone of 
Annandale, and it gives practically no in- 
formation of any value concerning the 
cadet branches of Wamphray, of Westerhall, 
of Corrie, of Elphinstone, or of Elsieshields. 
If Mrs. ForTESCUE cares to write to me on 
any particular point, I shall be happy to try 
and help her, as I have a good many notes 
on the Scottish Border house of Johnston 
collected over several years. 

F. A. JOHNSTON, 
56 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 





Motes on Books. 


Two Pioneers of Romanticism: Joseph and 
Thomas Warton. By Edmund Gosse. Warton 
Lecture on English Poetry, VI. (Published’ 
for the British Academy by Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1s.) 

Tuts is one of the most delightful, and should: 

prove one of the most useful, of Mr. Edmund! 

Gosse’s interpretative studies. Joseph and! 

Thomas Warton are not to the casual reader 

inspiring figures in the army of poets, and yet,. 

like the bicycle-scouts to whom Mr. Gosse very 
aptly compares them, they were the incon- 
spicuous and soon-forgotten, but authentic fore- 
runners whose arrival heralded a numerous 

marching army—one which had set its face in a 

new direction. 

It was they who first denied the soundness of: 
the poetic theory which, in England, culminated 
in Pope; they first insisted that imagination,. 
sensibility, ‘‘ enthusiasm,’’ were as truly factors 
in great poetry as ‘discernment ’”’ and “ moral 
wisdom” embellished with elegant classical’ 
images. Joseph Warton would allow the palm 
of supremacy to three English poets only—Spenser, . 
Shakespeare, Milton—in days when to set these 
above Pope was to write oneself down not only- 
an ass, but a vulgar ass. 

A very interesting fact about the brothers is 
their having come to their opinions so early in life, 
but yet not out of a naive and inspired ignorance 
—rather out of an unusually thorough familiarity 
with poetry, united to keen sensibility of the 
romantic, the ‘‘ enthusiastic ’’ order. They had,-. 
as we know, the courage of their opinions, and bore,, 
in some degree, the brunt of their generation’s 
contempt; but they did not, after all, fail of 
comfortable worldly advancement, a fact which, 
if it shows that their originality lacked energy 
and staying power, seems to indicate also that 
the energy of the classical tradition was stagnant,. 
if not on the wane,in the general lettered public: 
of their early middle age. 

Some of the most noteworthy of Mr. Gosse’s 
remarks in this lecture are those at the beginning,. 
where he points out the folly of assuming—as is so 
commonly done—that the poetic pleasure taken. 
by a past generation in work which has for us 
no attractiveness argues in that generation an 
actual want of taste and faculty for poetry, a sort 
of reprehensible ‘‘ impossibility.” This point is 
skilfully and tellingly illustrated by comparing: 
the Wartons and their immediate predecessors 
with the young men of our own day, and the 
writers on the one hand from whom they are: 
beginning to move away, and those who, on the 
other, claim their latest allegiance. 


Some Studies in the Topography of the Cathedral 
Close, Exeter. By Ethel Lega-Weekes. (Exeter, 
Commin.) 

Tuis is a splendid piece of antiquarian work, and’ 

for thoroughness could hardly be surpassed... 

Unfortunately, it refers to a subject of limited 

extent and of limited interest—for it does not 

include the Cathedral—and it will appeal to a 

limited public. There is only a short, formal 

preface, and no conclusion. The writer —— 
at once into details, and stops abruptly when the- 
details are finished, merely adding a very good’ 
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Index. But the details are exhaustively handled. 
Miss Lega-Weekes shows herself thoroughly at 
home with such different subjects as dedications 
to St. Martin (p. 16), the orientation of churches 
{p. 18), the derivation of strange words (p. 21), 
and the history of tobacco pipes (p. 100). The 
accounts of Annuellars and of St. Katherine’s 
Chapel may be referred to as specimens of excel- 
lent as well as interesting investigation. But it 
is a reviewer's privilege to suggest and to criticize. 
There ought to be a table of the numerous MSS. 
of which use is made, with their localities. It is 
not usually considered necessary now to repro- 
duce all their contractions and marks of con- 
traction, as Miss Lega-Weekes does in making 
extracts from them. When a table of, printed 
authorities is not supplied,such books as Lynde- 
wode’s ‘ Provinciale ’ (p. 93) and Butler’s ‘ Lives ’ 
{p. 124) should have place, date, and edition 
added. On p. 39 we think that mensa is not 
“‘ table,” but altar-slab. 


The Psalms of Penitence. A Metrical Rendering. 
By Seymour R. Coxe. (Chapman & Hall, 1s.) 
Tus is an attractive and skilful version, which 
keeps all through at the level of eloquence, and 
rises now and again to real poetry, as may be seen 
> the second line of the following stanza from 

8. Vi.:— 

Faint ’neath the galling burden of my grief, 
I pour my long repentance in Thine ears, 
The suffering spirit’s sole and sad relief 

My night-long tears. 

This form of stanza is kept throughout, and we 
are inclined to think it proves hardly adequate to 
Miserere’ and 
“De Profundis ’"—being too flowing and facile, while 
it also tends to make all the seven psalms appear. 
more nearly alike than they actually are. But we 
agree that some other reader may dismiss this 
criticism as mere cavilling. The turning anew of 

hrases which in the English versions everybody 
fos by heart is often happy—thus, in Ps. xxxviii., 
we noticed : 

Be Thou my Daysman, answer Thou for me! 
in Ps. li. : 

This heavenly breath of Thine take not away ; 


in Ps. cxxx. : 
But no: to bring us to the fear of Thee 
Thou dost forgive. 

It. is always instructive and deeply interesting to 
see anything which is at once sublime and very 
familiar in a new reflection, if this bein any measure 
a worthy one, and as such we would commend 
Canon Coxe’s work to the attention of our readers. 


convey the pa. poignancy of ‘ 
is 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
—Vol. III. January to March. (Manchester, 
the University Press ; London, Longmans, and 
Quaritch, 6d. net.) 

WE are glad to know that the war has caused no 

decline in the number of readers at the Library, 

for, while there have been fewer male readers, 
ladies have so increased in numbers that addi- 
tional accommodation is required, and this will be 
afforded when the new building is completed. 

The appeal for books to found the new library at 

Louvain is renewed, and the hope is expressed 

that the library “ will be richer and more glorious 

than its predecessor.”” An excellent beginning 





has been made, but much more remains to be done — 
if the work of replacement is to be entirely suc- 
cessful. 

The additions to the Library during the past 
year number 3,060 volumes, The MSS. in- 
clude ‘ The Original Record of the Royal Receipts 
and Expenses in Ireland for the Year of 20 James pe 
1622, in 4 vols., and a volume of the fifteenth- 
century ‘ Cartulary of Fountains Abbey,’ which 
was lost sight of for a long time, and was unknown 
to Dugdale. Dodsworth, and the later editors of 
the ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum.’ Dr. Vaughan, one 
of the governors of the Library, is congratulated 
upon the completion of his laborious work, ‘ The 
Political Writings of Rousseau.’ The Bulletin 
also includes Dr. Rendel Harris’s lecture, ‘ The 
Origin of the Cult of Apollo,’ and that by Dr. 
Elliot Smith on ‘ The Influence of Ancient Egyp- 
tian Civilization.’ 


WE have received the following from the Secre- 
tary of the Society of Genealogists of London :— 

“* The Society of Genealogists of London (5 Blooms- 
bury Square) has decided to compile a register of 
ee queries, and will be glad to receive 

etails of such prvblems. 

“Those who wish it wi'l be placed in com- 
—_* with genealogists interested in the same 
amily.” 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 


> 


weeks in ‘N. & 





Notices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the a contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exatt 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to bead the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Miss M. A. Auty, Mr. Horace BLEACKLEY, 
Lenton HALL, Mrs. SwinNERTON HvGHEs, and 
Mr. W. H. Peet.—Forwarded. 

A CuurcH BELL AT FARNHAM IN DorsET (ante, 
p. 389).—Mr. E. S. Dopcson writes: “* The Oxford 
Chronicle of Mav 5, 1916, contains the revised 
reading of this bell which I received on May 1 from 
Mr. E. C. Moore......It is + Ora mente pia. He 
reads on the other bell ‘ Wm Tozier 1732 Mr Clut- 
terbook.’ ” : 














